tell me something about your love life?”; the producer who bullies him about the 
production schedule and the accountants who nag him about costs; the property man 
who begs Guido to take on as extras his giggling teen-age “nieces”; the playboy who 
wants him to sit up all night drinking; the man who waylays him in the lobby, waving 
a script: “It shows the necessity of universal disarmament; only a man of your courage 
and integrity could do it”; the press agents and tourists and mistresses, including his 
own. All there, and each wants a slice of him. 

V The reviews of 842 in the newspapers and in magazines 
like Newsweek and The New Yorker have been enthusiastic. The public likes it, too. 
But the “little-magazine” critics have been cool and wary, as though they felt they 
were being conned. Their objections, remarkably uniform, suggest to me that the 
trouble with serious film criticism today is that it is too serious. 


“All these sequences are so magnificently filmed that the breath is hardly left to 
voice a query as to what they mean. Gianni di Venanzo’s black-and-white photography 
and Piero Gherardi’s sets and costumes provide such visual magic that it seems point- 
less to make philosophical reservations on the film’s content. Yet the sheer beauty, of 
Fellini’s film .. . is deceiving us.” (John Francis Lane in Sight and Sound—he goes 
on to complain of “pretentiousness of subject matter” and “artistic inflation.”) It’s true, 
beauty and art are deceivers ever. The pea is never under the shell Fellini has 
given us every reason to believe contains it. In James and Conrad this is called 
ambiguity. 


“The trouble seems to come from another quarter—moral and intellectual content. 
Fellini’s last three films seem to me to rank in merit according to the amount of 
‘meaning’ in each. La Dolce Vita fairly reeked of ‘meaning,’ with its Christ symbols, 
parallels to Dante, moral indictment of a contemporary life style, and whatnot. [This 
is not ironical—D. M.] The Boccaccio ’70 episode had its little fabulated moral. But 
8/2 has little or no intellectual content. The difference shows in the very titles. La 
Dolce Vita evokes a moral tradition of some kind. The T emptation of Dr. Antonio 
(with its echo of ‘The Temptation of St. Anthony’) prepares us for religious allegory. 
But 8/2 drives us right back into Fellini’s biography. . . . The artist’s promise of a 
moral or intellectual ‘point’ bribes us (me) to take part in his (my) illicit fantasies. 
Without an intellectual superstructure, his personal fantasy fails to engage other 
persons.” (Norman N. Holland in Hudson Review.) It would be needlessly cruel to 
comment on these stiff-jointed lucubrations, though I can’t help wondering what the 
quotes around meaning mean. Does he “mean” it? In addition to his other burdens, 
Mr. Holland groans under a massive load of primitive Freudianism. Maybe this ex- 
plains why he dares to express openly a puritan nervousness when confronted by use- 
less beauty that his colleagues express more discreetly. 


“Since La Dolce Vita, Fellini’s films have been following a trend that certainly 
culminates in 812. [Briefest trend in cultural history since the only Fellini film between 
Vita and 842 was the half-hour episode in Boccaccio 70—D.M.] It is the triumph of 
style over content. At the end of 8% we are excited not because Fellini has told us 
something significant about the artistic process, but because he has found such a 
visually exciting metaphor for his idea that it does not matter if this idea is not quite 
first-rate. . . . Nothing very significant is said about illusion and reality, dream and 
art.”” (Gary Carey in The Seventh Art, a new little film magazine that is, still, worth 
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